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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE PRESENT East-West truce, David J. Dallin wrote last 
week, “is a product of the growing Western resistance to 
Soviet expansion, of the ‘containment’ which George F. 
Kennan defined as U.S. policy eight years ago and which has 
guided the U.S. ever since. . . . The containment doctrine, 
announced at a moment when U.S. military power had 
reached a low ebb, proved correct.” 

“Kennanland Revisited” is the title of two provocative 
articles by Benjamin H. Brown, former Deputy Secretary 
General of the U.S. Mission to the United Nations. In this 
series, which will begin next week, Mr. Brown examines 
what Kennan and his former associates on the State De- 
partment Policy Planning Staff have to say about the future 
problems of U.S. foreign policy. Mr. Brown presents and 
dissects both the basic theories and the concrete suggestions 
presented in Kennan’s American Diplomacy and The 
Realities of American Foreign Policy; in the speeches and 
articles of Paul Nitze; and in Common Sense and World 
Affairs, by Dorothy Fosdick. Civilization and Foreign Policy, 
by Louis Halle, and The Limits of Foreign Policy, by Charles 
Burton Marshall. 

“All five,” Mr. Brown writes, “are former members of 
the Policy Planning Staff. As officials. they had access to 
the information and estimates on which major foreign-policy 
decisions are based. They were not burdened, as most top 
Government people are, with administration, negotiation 
or ceremony. They were paid to think, and they were among 
the few near the summit of Government who had both the 
training and the time to think.” 

Before the war. Mr. Brown was a member of the history 
faculty at Columbia University. More recently. he edited 
and contributed to The U.S. Stake in the UN, publis'ed by 








the American Assembly, Columbia University. He was also 
co-author with Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, of The U.S. and the UN, 
which was the Foreign Policy Association Headline Book 
for September 1954. 

Another coming series is being written now by W. Z. 
Laqueur, our Middle Eastern correspondent. Mr. Laqueur, 
who reads Russian and is a veteran student of Soviet Com- 
munism, will examine tke revival of Oriental studies in the 
USSR and its political implications. Specifically, he will 
deal with old and new Soviet attitudes toward the Middle 
East, Africa and Southeast Asia, as revealed in Soviet pub- 
lications since Stalin’s death. These attitudes, Mr. Laqueur 
maintains, supply us with vital clues to the coming accents 
in Soviet and Communist policy. 

Moscow Mission: Richard C. Hottelet, our West German 
expert, was promised a visa to Russia in connection with the 
forthcoming Moscow visit of Chancellor Adenauer. Thus 
far, however, according to CBS in New York, the visa has 
not been received. Hottelet, the first radio reporter to broad- 
cast from liberated Poland in 1945, went to Moscow shortly 
afterward; in the course of his tour of duty there, he ob- 
tained a sensational private interview with Maxim Litvinov 
in which the former Foreign Minister warned the U.S. of 
Stalin’s aggressive intentions. Hottelet did not publish the 
interview until after Litvinov’s death. but it played a 
significant part in the U.S. postwar shift from “Big Four 
unity” to “containment.” If the Soviets grant him a visa, 
Hottelet will, of course, report on his observations for THE 
New Leaner. If not, we are still working on other angles. 
determined to provide you with a Moscow dateline before 
the year is out. 
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CHICAGO 

HE PERIOD of waiting for Adlai 
Stevenson to announce his inten- 
tions has been filled with a discus- 
sion of what role he should play as 
party leader. Much of the discussion, 





Albert N. Votaw covered the 1952 
Democratic National Convention for 
Tue New Leaner. He was also a close 
observer of Adlai Stevenson’s 1948 
campaign for the Illinois Governor- 
ship and of his subsequent four- 
year administration in Springfield. 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


unfortunately, seems to take place 
without much reference to the main 
character involved. Stevenson, the 
concrete public figure, does not too 
frequently appear recognizable in 
the exchange of opinion (particu- 
larly among his liberal admirers) 
about Stevenson, the  ideal-type 
leader. 

It is one of the ironies of public 
life that Stevenson has been labeled 
by both friend and foe a liberal, in 
the sense in which this term today 
is used as either an exhortation or a 


Though liberals may have adopted the former Illinois Governor, 


his record shows him preferring administrative reform to social experiment 


HOW LIBERAL IS 
ADLAI STEVENSON? 


cuss word. His inclinations are es- 
sentially those of a conservative re- 
former, a good-government man. It 
should not be forgotten, in the first 
place, that his nomination was a vic- 
tory for party unity, a triumph of 
moderation over the more militant 
groups on the party’s right and left 
flanks. Certainly, despite the claims 
of some of his more ardent support- 
ers, as well as by his detractors, Ste- 
venson never was an “ADA man.” 
He never considered himself one, and 
he made every effort a candidate 





STEVENSON WITH ILLINOIS'S PAUL DOUGLAS, GEORGIA'S HERMAN TALMADGE: PARTY UNITY COMES FIRST 








could to disengage himself tactfully 
from the over-enthusiastic embraces 
of the liberal Volunteers For Steven- 
son. 

During the campaign of 1952, Ste- 
venson insisted on party unity and 
attempted to pitch his appeal inde- 
pendently of the Truman record. To- 
day he is not conspicuous among 
those who would like to see a genu- 
ine two-party system develop in the 
South, even if it must arise from the 
wreckage of the Democratic Old 
Guard organization. There is no rea- 
son to expect him to depart from the 
role of a moderate counselor which 
has so suited him. 

Whether or not this position is 
valid depends on whether or not the 
country is considered ready for an- 
other wave of reform. The Roosevelt 
Revolution of the Thirties was an ex- 
citing era; it was also a tiring one. 
The war was not the only reason the 
New Deal was formally interred. 
Reform had played itself out; the 
Jacobin experiments of “bureaucrats 
and professors who never met a pay- 
roll” were replaced by the type of 
fumbling, Thermidor-like corruption 
that became identified with the sec- 
ond Truman Adminstration. It may 
seriously be asked if, even were the 
leadership to come forward, the 
country is capable of sustaining an- 
other great spasm of reform. 

Even granting this, the question 
still remains: Can Stevenson provide 
such leadership? His reputation as a 
liberal rested originally on his one 
term as Governor of Illinois. Now 
this is a state which at that time en- 
joyed a particular polarization of 
political parties: The GOP was very, 
very Right; the Democrats—in Chi- 
cago at least—were very, very pro- 
labor and with a highly vocal and 
well organized liberal minority. Lib- 
erals, in their enthusiasm for the man 
who rescued the Governorship from 
reaction, tended to endow the Gover- 
nor with characteristics more reflec- 
tive of their own desires than of his 
actual performance. 

Stevenson made his reputation by 
cleaning up “the mess in Spring- 


course, 


field.” Now corruption and maladmin- 
istration are good campaign issues. 
But are they political issues, properly 
speaking? Are they the main type of 
problem facing the national admin- 
istration of this country today? If 
these are the main issues, then cer- 
tainly liberals can have little criti- 
cism of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion: The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has been straightened out, there’s a 
lot more cost-consciousness in Wash- 
ington, and so forth. The fact is, of 
that there are types of 
thievery more costly to the economy 
than the sort of till-tapping so widely 
attributed to the last days of the 
Truman Administration. And there 
are political questions to which an 
unsuccessful response can be far 
more costly than the most irresponsi- 
ble mishandling of funds. 

I believe that the great problems 
of national policy may be quite prop- 
erly compared to what was at the 
time considered the No. 1 problem of 
the Stevenson Administration in Illi- 
nois—the question of mine safety. 
This was no easily-simplified issue 
between “good” men and “bad” men, 
as may be said of those issues Ste- 
venson attacked so successfully. Do 
you want an honest police force? 
Should civil servants be efficient and 
free from the necessity of paying 
tribute to a political sponsor? Should 
the citizens of the state be allowed 
to amend their constitution? Only a 
fool or a knave would answer “no.” 
This is the type of question to which 
President Eisenhower addresses him- 
self with such heart-felt vehemence 
and good will. This issue can so 
easily be handled in moral terms. 

But mine safety—the merits of a 
specific approach to this are not so 
easily decided. Men of good will are 
ranged on both sides of the table; 
both operators and the union have 
demonstrated their share of short- 
sightedness and intransigence. In 
other words, this is the type of issue 
which is similar to those faced by a 
statesman—highly complex, heavily 
charged with emotions, incapable of 
simple solution, and yet, quite liter- 


ally, a matter of life and death, 

One of the factors contributing to 
Stevenson’s record plurality in the 
1948 Gubernatorial election was the 
Centralia mine disaster in which Il] 


were killed. Stevenson was formally | 


obligated to prevent repetition of this 
monument to irresponsible manage. 
ment and corrupt safety inspection, 
What happened? 


Industrial 
union; it was never presented to the 
Legislature. Some GOP Assembly. 
men later charged that the Governor 
made no real attempt to line them up 
behind his bill (as he had to do to 
push other measures through the 
GOP-dominated Legislature). Cer. 
tainly, Stevenson never took the vot: 
ers of this state into his confidence; 
he never took the issue to the people. 
Four years after Centralia, 11! 
miners were killed in a similar ex 
plosion near West Frankfort. 
Stevenson has made much of Re 
publicans being dragged kicking and 
screaming into the twentieth century. 
It is significant that his administra 


tion failed to solve just such a com | 


plex, twentieth-century-type problem, 
and one which was regarded at the 


time of his election as his most im f 


portant single task. 

It may be that Stevenson the Gov: 
ernor felt more at ease fighting for 
what in essence was administrative 
reform than tackling those more 
complex and intricate political ques 
tions where solutions are less clear 
cut and the requirements of justice 
less clearly spelled out. Stevenson’ 
anguish over the responsibilities of 
public office, his honest and oft-times 
tortured introspection may be 4 
other aspect of this basic attitude. 
Stevenson cannot sketch out high 
questions of polity with the simple. 
black-and-white outlines often so ne 
essary to arouse sentiment in the 
hustings. This poses a genuine prob: 
lem for those interested in crystal 
izing and formulating Democratic 
opposition to the Eisenhower pr 
gram and, indeed, to the Eisenhowe' 
personality. 
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His mine-safety 
bill was rejected by both the State f 


Commission and _ the F 
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THE HOME FRONT 






HE MIDWEST, which gave me my 
= in life, has been widely and 
variously slandered. Among writers 
of the Eastern seaboard. the least 
derogatory terms applied to the com- 
panions of my youth are “isolation- 
ist” and “reactionary.” The cities 
which represented urban splendor to 
me in earlier days are described as 
monotonously uniform. The lush 
farmlands of Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois are habitually pictured as stu- 
pidly dull and unaccented. To find 
pleasure either in the aspects of na- 
ture or the works of man, the average 
Easterner would go anywhere but to 
our national heartland. After an au- 
tomobile tour which took us around 
a broad loop stretching from the 
Atlantic almost to the Mississippi. | 
must now report that those central 
states and their people are quite dif- 
ferent from the commonly held pic- 
ture of them. 

For dipping into the countryside 
and tasting of the life of people as 
you go, the automobile is the ideal 
vehicle. You can dodge in and out 
and back and forth to satisfy any 
urge of your curiosity. You can vary 
your route so as to take in any town 
or village or lake or stream or moun- 
tain or hill which the map may men- 
tion. And you can stop wherever you 
like and talk with the people as long 
a you please. In the Midwest. the 
friendliness of the roadside natives 
makes this especially attractive. 

This central plain of which I am 
writing begins where the dramatically 
beautiful Pennsylvania mountains 
come to an end. We crossed the Ohio 
at Wheeling and began to thread 
our way along winding roads among 
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the hills of central Ohio. No one can 
say that this part of the world is dull 
or flat or monotonous. Until you 
have gone a long way northward and 
westward, vou will be entranced by 
the variety of landscape produced by 
twisting combinations of stream and 
hill and valley. 

The only villages in America which 
are commonly praised for beauty or 
picturesqueness are those of New 
England. And I would be the last 
who would attempt to detract from 
their reputation. But at the very start 
of our journey into the Midwest, we 
were struck by the beauty of the 
little towns. In the course of our jour- 
ney, we swung around through Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. In all of these states, we had 
the same experience again and again. 

We would be rolling along some 
highway and suddenly we would 
glide into a town of which we had 
never heard. It would have a com- 
mon Yankee name, Smithtown or 
Hillsdale or Springgrove. We would 
not be expecting anything in_par- 
ticular—just an ordinary little place. 
And then a green and lovely com- 
munity would unfold before our 
eyes. Proceeding under an arch 
formed by the bows of elms or 
maples, we would pass rows of cozy 
and comfortable cottages. Each well- 
painted house would be surrounded 
by a well-tended lawn and well de- 
signed and carefully tended flower 
gardens. Each home would give the 
impression of the love and care and 
good taste of the owners. The central 
square would be the proper focus for 
a community of such housekeepers. 


The churches and other public build- 


By William E. Bohn 


The Return of 
the Midwesterner 


ings would be neat and well-kept. 

I suppose in this little journey of 
ours we passed through 20 or 25 
villages which would answer more or 
less accurately to this description. 
The impression they make is one of 
much greater leisure and comfort 
than can be enjoyed by the average 
dweller in any great city. 

This period of prosperity which 
we have enjoyed during the last dec- 
ade has brought great changes both 
in city and country. In general, we 
avoided the great cities. Only Colum- 
bus and Milwaukee did we really 
enter. But, in one way, the country 
has been stealing from the town—as 
we had occasion to note. We had 
planned to take a boat trip from 
Milwaukee to Muskegon, Michigan. 
Since the boat was to sail early in 
the morning, we decided to drive 
downtown and pick up the tickets on 
the previous evening. We had _ be- 
come accustomed to sleeping in the 
conveniently appointed motels which 
have become such a conspicuous fea- 
ture of our life. So, after securing 
the tickets, we hurried back into the 
country with the intention of finding 
the usual resting-place for the night. 
But every motel for miles around was 
flashing a sign, “No Vacancies.” And 
then we returned to midtown, went to 
the biggest and most conspicuous ho- 
tel and found that it had rooms to 
spare. In fact, the clerk greeted us 
like long-lost friends! 

The greatest transformation has 
been on the farms. The average-sized 
farm costs $20-25,000—and to run 
it Mr. Farmer must invest a like sum 
in power machinery, so one man can 
perform the labor which used to re- 
quire the efforts of three or four. 
You can travel for miles without ever 
seeing a man in the fields. When it 
comes to politics, these mechanized 
tillers of the soil are far from being 
dull or reactionary or uninterested. 
They are watching the Eisenhower 
Administration and their Congress- 
men with eagle eyes. More than once, 
we heard it said: “If crop prices keep 
on going down and they don’t do 
something about it, out they will go.” 








The population is determined to oust Portugal from its midst, even if it means war 


Behind Indias 
ruggle tor Goa 


St 


New DELHI 

NDIAN CONCERN over the liberation 
| of the Portuguese colony of Goa 
has raised tensions here to a pitch 
that reminds observers of this coun- 
try’s pre-independence days, when 
Indian nationalists hurled defiance at 
the then ruling British Government. 
At no time since she achieved her 
freedom eight years ago, on August 
15, 1947, has India been the scene of 
the spontaneous public resentment 
and overt violence that has charac- 
terized the last few weeks. 

At one point, unruly groups of 
men invaded the streets and took the 
law into their own hands. This, they 
felt. was the only way they could 
express their consternation at the 
recent shooting down by Portuguese 
police and troops of unarmed men 
and women who had marched on 
Goa in a peaceful invasion. They 
hoped, also, to force the Government 
to adopt a more militant attitude to- 
ward the Portuguese. The angry 


By G. S. Bhargava 


demonstrators damaged public prop- 
erty as well as some of the foreign 
missions. 

To comprehend the situation, one 
must probe the 400-year history of 
Portugal’s association with its three 
tiny Indian possessions of Goa, Diu 
and Daman. The Portuguese preced- 
ed the British and French in setting 
up colonies in India, but the pat- 
tern of their rule has been different. 
While the British hold on India was 
political and economic, the Portu- 
guese have developed religious and 
cultural supports for their regime. It 
is a typical case of trader turning 
preacher to become ultimately the 
ruler. 

In his memoirs (Select Letters of 
Tippoo Sultan, 1811), Tippoo Sultan 
revealed that “the Portuguese Naza- 
renes established themselves about 
300 years ago in a factory situated 
near the seashore and on the banks 
of a large river [Goa]... . Availing 
themselves of the opportunities which 








The tense situation resulting from recent unsuc- 
cessful attempts to liberate the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Goa has had profound repercussions 
throughout India. Here our Indian correspondent, 
G. S. Bhargava (left), explains the motivations for 
this feeling and provides a historical picture of 
Portuguese rule over its Indian settlements during 
the last 400 years. Mr. Bhargava is a professional 
journalist who has published articles in numerous 
Asian periodicals. He is the author of Leaders of 
the Left, a collection of thumbnail sketches of 12 
Indian leftist leaders, and of a pamphlet on Com- 
munist Activity in Andhra. He has traveled widely 
throughout Southeast Asia in recent years. 





arose, they acquired possession of a 
territory . . . throughout which they 
equally prohibited fasts and prayers 
among the Mussulman inhabitants 
and the worship of idols among the 
Hindus; finally expelling thence all 
who refused to embrace their reli- 
gion. ... Some of the people, alarmed 
at this proceeding, abandoned their 
property and homes and took refuge 
in other countries; but the greater 
part, considering the threatened dan- 
ger improbable and not possessing 
the means of removing their effects, 
preferred to remain— whereupon 
these infidel Nazarenes, at the end of 
the appointed time, obliged them all 
to embrace their false religion.” 
Francis Buchanan corroborates 
this in his Journay from Madras 
Through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar: “The principal 
inhabitants of Hosso-betta and many 
of the towns in Tulava are Kankanies, 
or people descended from the natives 
of Kankana [Konkan]. They say 
they fled here to avoid persecution 
at Govay [Goa], their native country. 
... An order arrived from the King 
of Portugal to convert all the natives. 
The Viceroy, when this order arrived, 
was, they say, a very lenient, good 
man and permitted all the natives 
who chose to retire to carry their 
effects with them, and allowed them 
15 days to arrange their affairs. Ac 
cordingly, all the rich people, Brab- 
mins and Sudras [the first and last, 
respectively, of the four Hindu casts] 
retired to Tulava with such of theit 
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property as they could in that time 
realize and they now chiefly subsist 
by trade. . . . The poor Kankanies 
who remained behind at Goa were, of 
course, all converted to what was 
called Christianity.” 

This policy of proselytization is 
principally responsible for Portu- 
guese control over Goa. Even in the 
heyday of their colonial rule, the 
Portuguese preferred to occupy com- 
mercial centers “commanded by their 
fleets and to look for their income 
to the receipts from the customs.” 
Their political rule did not at any 
time extend beyond the territory un- 
der their military control. Thus, the 
detached territories of Diu, Daman 
and Goa have never been anything 
more than what they are today, tiny 
isolated pockets of Portuguese influ- 
ence within a vast land mass of 
Indian territory. 

Had it wanted to, the British Gov- 
ernment could have ejected the Por- 
luguese from the territories or pur- 
chased them. But the prospect of poor 
conomic recompense prompted the 
British to tolerate their fellow-Euro- 
Peans as neighbor-colonialists on In- 
dian soil. Luckily for the Portuguese, 
oo, they were never arrayed against 
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the British in a military or political 
line-up. 

The Portuguese pockets represent 
the last remnants of colonialism on 
Indian soil. The British quit India 
gracefully and without any condi- 
tions, thus winning India’s perma- 
nent friendship. Ten months ago, 
France bowed to the force of circum- 
stances and agreed to a peaceful and 
phased power transfer of her posses- 
sions through a referendum. Portu- 
gal, claiming that the people of Goa 
preferred its presence, flatly rejected 
the idea of a referendum. 

Neither the United Nations nor 
any of its agencies can do anything 
in the matter. Even if Lisbon could 
be persuaded to allow a referendum, 
which is highly unlikely, conditions 
in the possessions are not conducive 
to a fearless expression of the popu- 
lar will. Dr. Gaitonde, an eminent 
physician of Goa, was some time ago 
exiled to Portugal for having openly 
expressed sympathy with the nation- 
alist movement, to cite only one of 
many such incidents. The Nehru Gov- 
ernment, under fire from a large sec- 
tion of the Indian population for 
pursuing a weak-kneed policy in 
Goa, has experimented with negotia- 
tion for over eight years. 

In 1946, the Indian Socialists 
launched a satyagraha (peaceful dem- 
onstration) inside Goa. Hundreds of 
Goans, led by the Socialist leader Dr. 
Rammanohar Lohia, initiated a cam- 
paign of defiance of laws. The re- 
sponse from the inhabitants of the 
settlement was more than encourag- 
ing, even though the authorities suc- 
ceeded in pitting the Christian ele- 
ment against the Hindus by raising 
the bogey of Hindu domination. Lin- 
guistic differences, born out of fear 
that after liberation from the Portu- 
guese yoke Goa might become a part 
of Maharashtra—the people of the 
settlement speak Konkani, a very dis- 
tinct dialect of Marathi—also weak- 
ened the movement. 

Nevertheless, the Portuguese were 
visibly upset. Conscious of the strong 
nationalist feeling then confronting 
the mighty British Government, and 


aware also of British preparations for 
withdrawal from India, they felt that 
a show of force would insure their 
position as colonialists on Indian soil. 
Accordingly, about two score leaders 
of the satyagraha movement were 
exiled and sent to Devil’s Island, 
where they are still languishing. At 
home, the campaign was put down 
with an iron hand. The Portuguese 
feared the Indians would concen- 
trate on removing them once the Brit- 
ish left the area. They realized, too, 
that world public opinion would rea- 
son that what was sauce for the Brit- 
ish goose would also be sauce for the 
Portuguese gander. Even more im- 
portant, the popular movement in Goa 
was then in a position to sway Lis- 
bon, provided the necessary psycho- 
logical support was forthcoming 
from the Indian Government. 

But Nehru was in no mood to act. 
Liberation of the Portuguese posses- 
sions through Socialist efforts, even 
if supported by the Government, 
would put his own Congress party at 
a disadvantage. So the Prime Min- 
ister remained a silent spectator as 
the Portuguese repressed the libera- 
tion movement. As soon as he was 
rid of partition problems, Nehru got 
busy with world issues like Korea, 
Indo-China, Formosa, etc. These paid 
richer dividends in terms of personal 
prestige abroad and publicity at 
home. Solution of the Goa problem 
eight years ago might have left India 
free to devote herself to the task of 
national reconstruction, but it would 
not have won for Nehru and Krishna 
Menon the encomiums they receive 
today as apostles of peace in every 
part of the world except their home- 
land. 

So the Government of India es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with 
Goa, thus indirectly lending recogni- 
tion to Portuguese rule over it. That 
was perhaps the last nail driven into 
the coffin of the Goan nationalist 
movement. Nehru’s attitude, instead 
of softening Portugal, was a source 
of strength to her intransigence. 
After the hue and cry raised by Pak- 
istan in the United Nations and else- 








where over the Indian police action 
in Hyderabad, Lisbon knew that any 
effort by India to eject her from her 
possessions could be made an inter- 
national issue. Since there was no 
constitutional or administrative ma- 
chinery in Goa under which public 
opinion could assert itself, Portugal 
also knew that she would never find 
herself in the position that forced 
Britain and France to quit India. 
Thus ensued the present stalemate. 
Possession being nine points of law 
and chances of an armed revolt from 
within or a plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices being very remote, 
Portugal feels that nothing can move 
her out of Goa. Armed intervention 
by the Indian Government is out of 
the question. at least as long as 
Nehru present unques- 
tioned power. With peace and negoti- 


wields his 


ation as his panacea for the ills of 
the world. he cannot afford to march 
troops into Goa. As for the satya- 
graha, which is proving so costly in 
innocent human life, it will be a long, 
drawn-out affair with perhaps seri- 
ous repercussions at home within the 
Portuguese possessions. When it fails 
to bring about. almost immediately, a 
change of heart in Indian leaders 
like Nehru and Morarji Desai, the 
Chief Minister of Bombay—at one 
time hotly touted as Nehru’s succes- 
sor—people grow impatient and 
skeptical about its effectiveness. 

The following incident illustrates 
the point: A few days before the 
August 15 mass march into Goa, the 
Opposition parties controlling the 
Goa movement planned a general 
strike in Bombay. The Congress 
party, its trade-union wing, and the 
Government opposed the idea, but in 
vain. The strike proved a success, in- 
directly exposing the feeble hold of 
the Congress trade unions on Bom- 
bay’s working class of one million. 
Piqued by the rebuff, Morarji Desai 
decided to enforce an obsolete order 
prohibiting the use of trucks for 
passenger traffic. 

The result was that two days be- 
fore the march its organizers found 
themselves in an unenviable position. 


Thousands of volunteers who were 
originally to be transported to the 
Goa border by trucks now would 
have to foot the distance through the 
slush of a_ snake-infested jungle. 
Though the volunteers were prepared 
for this ordeal, it would have meant 
delaying the march for three to four 
days. Thus, to maintain the campaign 


schedule the organizers had to send 
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LOHIA: INITIATED SATYAGRAHA 


volunteers through openings that had 
been heavily fortified by the Portu- 
guese, leading to the loss of many 
lives. The heavy casualties inflicted 
by the Portuguese on a group of vol- 
unteers trapped in a railway tunnel 
near Castle Rock, for example, could 
have been avoided if the Bombay 
order had not been in force. Origi- 
nally, the plan was to cross the bor- 
der where the chances of an immedi- 
ate encounter with the authorities 
were remote. This partly explains the 
violent demonstrations in Bombay 
and other places on the day following 
the Portuguese killings. 

Western observers and journalists, 
even while they took exception to the 
Portuguese firing on unarmed Indian 
“adversaries,” have not reacted fa- 
vorably to the satyagraha movement. 
Their attitude is probably based on 
the fact that even the most enthusi- 
astic champion of Goa’s integration 
with India will not deny that support 


for the movement is lukewarm within 
the possessions. The political and so- 
cial setup in Goa and the other Por- 
tuguese pockets being what it is, how- 
ever, the prevalence, not absence of 
a more active nationalist feeling 
would be a surprise. It would be 
interesting to have the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the American Federation of Labor, 
or some other organization wedded 
to democratic ideals, send a fact-find- 
ing mission to Goa, Diu and Daman 
to ascertain the state of civil liberties 
there. 

The social setup is a remnant of 
feudal times. The area of the Portu- 
guese possessions in India is 1,470 
square miles, of which Goa alone 
accounts for 1,301 square miles. Ex- 
cept for three main towns and a 
handful of secondary ports, the rest 
is all country. The population. poor 
and backward, is concentrated in 
small villages. The condition of agri- 
culture, the mainstay of the people, 
is far from satisfactory. Lacking 
means of transportation and an in- 
ternal market, cultivators have no 
incentives for raising production. 
Poverty and inability to better their 
lot have prompted many Goans to 
migrate to adjacent Indian territory 
in search of employment. The money 
sent home by these Goans plays an 
important role in the economy of the 
possessions, for a good part of it 
reaches the exchequer as taxes and 
the rest provides purchasing power 
to a large number of inhabitants. But 
for the preoccupation of these mi 
grant Goans with earning a liveli- 
hood and their consequent indiffer- 
ence to politics, the Portuguese would 
have had to follow the British out of 
India long ago. Indeed, the Indian 
Government's recent action stopping 
remittances to Goa, though it may 
cause hardship to many dependents 
of the Goan migrants, will have 4 
crippling effect on the economy of 
the settlement. 

In contrast to the peasantry and 
the middle class, Government et 
ployes and the military are well off. 
Their pay rates are good and they 
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enjoy many amenities denied to oth- 
ers. Since the launching of the sat- 
yagraha last year, their power and 
prestige, too, are unquestionable. 
There is another section of the popu- 
lation which thrives on across-the- 
border smuggling. Imposition of total 
prohibition in Bombay has been a 
boon to smugglers, who have a vested 
interest in Goa continuing as a sepa- 
rate entity. Moreover, they make up 
a very vocal section of the people. 
Together with officials and the mili- 
tary, they influence whatever public 
opinion exists in Goa. 

In addition to history and geogra- 
phy, economic factors point up the 
inevitability of Goa’s merger with 
India. As long ago as 1911, the only 
year for which figures are available 
here, the value of exports to India 
was estimated at £148.611, whereas 
exports to Portugal were worth only 
£137. The main source of Portuguese 
revenue is the customs duty on trade, 
which is mainly with India. Imports, 
which include foodstuffs, sugar, cot- 
ton, tobacco, kerosene, oxen and 
other livestock, are from neighboring 
districts in India; exports, compris- 
ing industrial raw materials, cashew 
nuts, mangoes, coir, fish, etc., go 
mostly to Bombay. Dislocation of 
trade due to political friction is al- 
ready having its repercussions on 
the economy of the tiny territory. 

Only a cultural hiatus, stemming 
from three centuries of proselytiza- 
tion and the readiness with which 
the Portuguese, unlike the British. 
mixed with the “natives,” 
in the way of Goa’s merger with the 
rest of the country. Given the neces- 
sary assurances regarding their reli- 
gion and language, the Goans will 
before long cast their lot solidly 
with India. 

Portugal will have nothing but 
face to lose when this happens. Lis- 
bon’s income from taxes and customs 
revenue is not commensurate with 
the cost of maintaining the colonies. 
Under present conditions, in fact, 
this costly colonialism will soon hit 
the taxpayer in Portugal in the pock- 
ét and start a chain reaction of do- 


is standing 
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mestic discontent. Therefore, the 
Western powers, notably America, 
can prevail upon Portugal to negoti- 
ate with India and set a deadline for 
the unavoidable transfer of power. 
Such a gesture to India, in addition 
to contributing to the cause of peace 
in Asia, will also cement the bonds 
of friendship between our two peo- 
ples. In 1942, when the Indian na- 
tionalist struggle was on, our people 
counted America as their best friend. 
President Roosevelt, his personal en- 
voy in India, Colonel Louis Johnson, 
and journalists like Louis Fischer, 
who consistently pleaded our case, 
were highly respected and loved. 
There is no reason why that happy 
chapter in Indo-American relations 
cannot be reopened. This is especial- 
ly true now because two American 
journalists, John Hlavacek of the 
United Press and Arthur Bonner of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
helped bring in the dead and wound- 


NEHRU: BUSY WITH WORLD AFFAIRS 


ed satyagrahis from the Portuguese 
territory on August 15 and they have 
been widely thanked in India. To ii- 
lustrate the change in India’s mood, 
it may be stated that about a year 
ago, when Hlavacek showed equal 
fortitude in picking up victims of an 
anti-Indian riot fomented by the 
Nepal Communists, he was branded 
a spy by the Indian Communist 


_ party and° the Indian public kept 


mum. 

As for India, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the entire country 
is deeply agitated over the Goa 
question. Not even the Kashmir issue 
has evoked such popular response. 
Hundreds of people are daily coming 
forward to join the satyagraha, 
though they know pretty well that it 
will mean sure death or incapacita- 
tion. The cause being so popular and 
manpower being so plentiful, the 
satyagraha can go on for a few years. 
But in the face of Portuguese brutal- 
ity, the danger of its degenerating 
into sporadic armed attacks is there. 

Nehru is trying to bring economic 
and diplomatic pressure to bear on 
Portugal. If he succeeds in persuad- 
ing Ceylon and Pakistan to refrain 
from assisting Portugal with trade 
and port facilities, a full economic 
boycott will be in force. The chances 
of the two sister Colombo Powers do- 
ing anything to actively assist India, 
however, are slender. In addition to 
ideological differences, mutual rela- 
tions between these two countries and 
India are far from happy. 

Failing economic sanctions and in 
the absence of Western mediation, 
the Indian Government, in spite of 
Nehru, will be compelled to take 
more positive steps to assist the Goa 
liberation movement. No government 
can afford to let such a major dis- 
turbance to domestic peace continue 
for long. The choice before Nehru 
will be either international encomi- 
ums as the mediator in cold-war 
disputes or continuance of himself 
and his party in power. And he will 
surely choose the latter. 

There can be no more representa- 
tive expression of Indian feeling on 
this problem than the words of a 22- 
year-old Socialist who was wounded 
in the firing on August 15 and who, 
with his arm in a sling, is again get- 
ting ready to cross the border. He 
declared: “If the West considers us 
fanatics or brands us aggressors, we 
don’t mind. If our choice is between 
a seat in the UN and the liberation 
of Goa, we choose the jatter.” 











The East- 


OTH THE Soviets and the West now prefer the status 
B quo to open conflict. Nevertheless, the Long De- 
tente rests on numerous unsolved problems, which East 
and West are tacitly agreed shall be left as is. Among 
these are: 

© The partition of Germany, Korea, China and Indo- 
China. 

® Soviet control of satellites in Europe and Asia. 

© Soviet aid to Communist movements abroad. 

e U.S. troops and bases on foreign soil. 
The menacing size of the rival armed forces. 
The growth and non-abolition of nuclear weapons. 


These and a number of other open questions remain 
permanent sources of irritation: they will produce threats, 
clamor and disputes in the days ahead, and the nations 
involved may frequently hover on the edge of war. It 
will be anything but a time of solid, stable peace; the 
menace of armed showdown will remain on the horizon. 

Against this view, it may be argued that peace need 
not always be based on perfect, logical solutions; that 
frequently in history prolonged international quiet has 
been built on force and injustice. Why, then, can we not 
have “peace in our time,” despite the existence of inhuman 
despotisms? Is not the huge expansion of the Russian 
Empire since 1945 just another stage in its growth over 
the centuries? Are not the satellites just another mani- 
festation of the time-hallowed rights of conquerors? For 
centuries, France, Spain. Germany and others have acted 
similarly; why should we. across the ocean, now prepare 
for war because the Soviets have violated our concepts 
of good international behavior? 

This cynical approach might appear sensible, were it 
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not for the fact that the postwar international set-up, 
imposed by the Soviet Government, is unviable in the 
long run, It is one of a large group of settlements doomed 
by their organic defects. After World War I, the Allies 
imposed the onerous Treaty of Sevres on Turkey; it lost 
force in two years. The Versailles Treaty was abolished, 
for practical purposes, fourteen years after it was signed. 
The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, by which Germany detached 
the west and south of Russia, lasted eight months. 

The present configuration of Europe and Asia bears 
within it the seeds of bitter conflict. Western Europe today 
is merely the densely populated, highly civilized hinter- 
land of Communist Eurasia; it lives in eternal danger 
and fear, its capitals only a few hours march from the 
enemy frontiers. In Asia, too, Thailand, Laos, Hong 
Kong and other states must reckon with the possibility 
of invasion year after year. In the Middle Fast, Iran, 
at the very least, is threatened. If some day the Soviets 
again launch a satellite attack, they can arm their satellite 
with atomic weapons. Europe’s free nations, under these 
circumstances, insist on the presence of American troops: 
Japan, too, would feel endangered if all U.S. forces de- 
parted. The United States cannot feel secure in such 
an atmosphere; it will feel threatened by any advance 
of Soviet might. For only a thin belt of free nations 
separates us from ominous face-to-face encounter. 

Sometimes we try to pass over these controversial 
issues in silence—as at the Geneva Conference in July 
1955, when we pushed the satellite issue into the back- 
ground, or at other times, when we sidetracked the prob- 
lem of German reunification. Chased out the door. these 
problems come right back through the window. If they 





























In his preceding articles, David J. Dallin (right) declared that the postwar decline of Com- 
munist movements abroad, indispensable to a Russia facing a world coalition, had forced 
Moscow to abandon its Great Offensive and play for a Long Detente. Now Stalin’s heirs will 
accept the status quo—even in Germany—while concentrating on internal affairs. “U.S. policy 
during the Long Detente,”’ said Dr. Dallin, ““must be based on the principle: No concessions in 
real power, abundant compromises when necessary in other cases.”” We should permit no new 
Soviet satellite to emerge, nor should we halt Western—including German—rearmament; 
but we must be prepared to normalize relations with Red China if some kind of Peking- 
Taipei non-aggression pact can be arranged. We must recognize, however, that Russia now 
effectively controls mainland China through its hold on Manchuria. Dr. Dallin’s latest book, 
Soviet Espionage, will be published on October 23 by the Yale University Press. 
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are not solved piecemeal during the Long Detente, they 
will remain tied in a single package and will be resolved 
some day by force. 

According to official Soviet doctrine, new war is in- 
evitable—but that war is not the East-West conflict that 
has been worrying us in recent years. The Third World 
War, said Stalin, will break out as a war between capital- 
ist nations, in which the Soviet Union will at first tend 
to remain neutral. According to Stalin, the present 
solidarity of the Western powers is unreal, a mere passing 
phase. New antagonisms must develop between the United 
States, on the one hand, and Britain and France, on 
the other, Germany and Japan. at present controlled 
by the United States. will rehabilitate themselves and 
inevitably assume anti-American positions. Eventually, 
there will be war between the United States and her 
capitalist rivals. During that war, the Soviet Union, 
by judicious intervention, will increase the number of 
Soviet republics. 

The aging Stalin overlooked most of the new trends 
of the last decade. Lacking new ideas, he simply projected 
the pattern of World Wars I and II into the future, hoping 
that his old strategy, the Stalin-Hitler pact, would succeed 
again. Stalin’s prophesies did not entirely convince his 
associates: Is there really another war in the making. 
many wondered, besides the over-riding conflict of 
“capitalism” and “socialism”? 

One of the skeptics was Eugene Varga, dean of Soviet 
economists and a close student of the international scene. 
Varga saw no trace of profound conflicts between 
“capitalist nations.” while everything pointed toward East- 
West showdown. Stalin replied to Varga and other 
doubters as follows: 

“Some comrades hold that. owing to the development 
of new international conditions since the Second World 
War, wars between capitalist countries have ceased to be 
inevitable. They consider that the contradictions between 
the socialist camp and the capitalist camp are more acute 
than the contradictions among the capitalist countries. 
... These comrades are mistaken. . . . Capitalist Britain, 
and, after her. capitalist France. will be compelled in the 
end to break from the embrace of the U.S.A. and enter 
into conflict with it in order to secure an independent 
position and, of course, high profits. Let us pass to the 
major vanquished countries, [West] Germany and Japan. 
These countries are now languishing in misery under the 
jackboot of American imperialism. . . . Yet only yester- 
day these countries were great imperialist powers and 
were shaking the foundations of the domination of 
Britain, the U.S.A. and France in Europe and Asia. To 
think that these countries will not try to get on their feet 
again, will not try to smash the United States ‘regime’ 
and force their way to independent development, is to 
believe in miracles.” 

The Soviet leadership, of course, endorsed Stalin’s 
View: the Party Congress in October 1952 gave it official 
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MALENKOV, VOROSHILOV, KHRUSHCHEV, BULGANIN, 
MIKOYAN: ‘CHANGE HAS NOT REACHED ITS LIMIT’ 


sanction after Georgi Malenkov’s report. Neither Stalin’s 
death nor the accession of Nikita Khrushchev to power 
changed this theory; the Soviets still believe that the 
coming war will be a war between Western powers. The 
Soviet strategy is still that outlined by Stalin in 1925 
(first made public in 1947) : 

“If war breaks out, we shall not be able to sit with 
folded arms. We shall have to take action, but we shall 
be the last to do so. And we shall do so in order to 
throw the decisive weight in the scale, the weight that 
can turn the scales.” 

At the end of this discussion, Eugene Varga, isolated 
by his deviations, chased from his economic magazine, 
finally did what was expected of a loyal Communist. 
“Varga recognized,” says the record of the discussion in 
the Institute of Economics, “that he was in error. While 
speaking of his work, Academician Varga admitted that 
he was mistaken in assuming that, under the present 
conditions, in connection with the extreme aggravation 
of the contradictions between imperialism and socialism, 
the extreme preponderance of the U.S.A. over other 
capitalist countries, Lenin’s thesis of the inevitable wars 
between capitalist countries becomes obsolete. ‘I admit,’ 
stated Academician Varga, ‘that I was wrong in this 
question. Comrade Stalin gave adequate exhaustive proofs 
of the inevitability of wars between capitalist countries 
at the present stage.’ ” 

In November 1954, some twenty months after Stalin’s 
death, this theory was repeated in the highly official 
Soviet Encyclopedia: 

“The policy of the American imperialists aims at 
the conquest of world supremacy. This inevitably leads 
to the aggravation of contradictions between imperialist 
states; the most acute struggle goes on between the 
American and British imperialisms. . . . So long as im- 
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perialism exists. wars between capitalist nations are in- 
evitable.” 

This theory of world politics, defective from A to Z, 
nevertheless has the advantage of leaving all doors open 
for the direction of Soviet foreign policy. Within this 
framework, Moscow can extend abundant military aid 
to its satellites and thus prepare them for war; it can 
propagate the maintenance of the status quo; and it can, 
furthermore, retreat under pressure if that becomes neces- 
sary. (In 1934-35, allegedly in order to deepen Japanese- 
American antagonisms, the Soviet Government gave up 
its Manchurian railroads to the advancing Japanese.) 

Thus the Soviet theory of an “inevitable war” does 
not prescribe any specific rigid course toward the United 
States, cither hostile or temperate. It even implies the 
possibility of compromise. 


End of the Detente 


IKITA KHRUSHCHEYV, successor to Lenin, Stalin and 

Malenkov in the Kremlin Olympus, is the first real 
worker, the first non-intellectual in supreme Communist 
leadership. He is no credit to his “class colleagues.” 
Though loyal and industrious, he impresses us by neither 
his original ideas, his intelligence, nor his manners. 
Some of the Russian workers I have known were, in- 
deed, superior to Khrushchev in many respects; never- 
theless, they did perish somewhere in the tundras and 
taigas. while Nikita ascended the ladder of “collective 
leadership.” As in Orwell’s Animal Farm, where all 
animals are equal but some are more equal than others. 
so in Moscow today leadership is collective but some 
leaders are more collective than others. 

The most collective, and at the same time most talka- 
tive, leader of them all reveals his ideas on world politics 
in numerous speeches, interviews and banquet toasts. It 
seems that he really takes Communist propaganda 
clichés at face value, really seems to believe in the 
Western “warmongers” and “oppressed peoples,” the 
“false elections in capitalist countries.” America’s domi- 
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nance over its French and British “satellites.” the fascist 
rule of American “monopolists” from powerful, mysteri- 
ous Wall Street. Khrushchev’s predecessors in the Kremlin 
served their propaganda with a large dose of salt: Khru- 
shchev is deadly earnest. believes it all down to the last 
absurdity. “He showed a shocking rigidity.” reports 
Marshall MacDufhie, “in his thinking about the West— 
an apparent willingness to swallow the propaganda he 
himself has helped create.” 

More than once Khrushchev has declared that the chief 
U.S. aim in international affairs is the restoration of 
capitalism and its spread throughout the world. It is all 
very simple, as Khrushchev told American interviewers: 
“You want national economy to be built on capitalist 


principles. . . . You think that capitalism is firm and 
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that the future belongs to the capitalist society,” while 
the Soviet people prefers Communism. 

It is more than difficult to refute the superstitions that 
have taken hold of a man and kept him in their spell 
for decades. Neither arguments nor facts can convince 
him: for if one part of holy writ is disproved, the rest 
might go with it. 

Yet the fact is that neither the restoration nor the ex- 
pansion of capitalism is the goal of the United States. 
Nor is our aim the destruction of Soviet “socialism.” In 
fact. the fate of economic systems abroad has played little 
role in American friendships, alliances, conflicts and wars, 
It is high time that Soviet students of U.S. policy began 
to divorce political developments from economic prob- 
lems. and to stop using the rubber stamps “capitalism” 
and “socialism” to explain everything. 

For two decades, from 1920 to 1940, we coexisted 
peacefully with Soviet “socialism.” If at that time there 
were really groups of Americans interested in the restora- 
tion of capitalism to Russia, they were conspicuous by 
their infinitesimal influence. We peacefully traded and 
collaborated with the Soviet regime because, during that 
period, absorbed in its own affairs, the Soviet Union did 
not manifest the grave political traits of its postwar ex- 
pansionism. Since 1948. we have collaborated with Com- 
munist Yugoslavia because, with its limited powers, it 
is compelled to observe the rules of peaceful politics; 
we never so much as considered demanding that Bel- 
grade revamp its economy on a capitalist basis. On the 
other hand, from 1941 to 1945, we fought a devastating 
war against two great powers, despite the capitalist basis 
of their economies, because they had grown politically 
into a grave menace to the free world. Today, our closest 
ally is Britain, whose economy, after extensive nationaliza- 
tion, can no longer be considered purely capitalist. The 
same is true of several other U.S. allies. Divergencies 
in economic systems do not stand in the way of close 
political collaboration: economic similarity does not 
necessarily portend political rapprochement. 

So it is with the U.S. attitude toward “socialism” in the 
Soviet Union. We simply don’t care. Perhaps we care even 
less than we should about Soviet “socialism’s” monstrous 
inequities and abject slavery. Nevertheless, we do not in- 
tend to send our armies all over the world to improve, 
perfect. and adjust the social systems of other nations 
to our views and tastes. If Khrushchev has a different 
notion of U.S. foreign policy, it is because he is project 
ing the philosophy of expanding. proselytizing Com- 
munism into the minds of its foes. 

In the long run, the security of the United States 
and other free countries is incompatible not with the 
Soviet economic system. but with the political and tert 
torial expansion of the Communist USSR. During the 
Long Detente, efforts will be made to resolve this dilemma 
by peaceful means. Diplomacy will be feverishly active, 
and one conference. summit or otherwise, will follow 
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another. Later on, other nations will assume major roles, 
among them Germany and Japan. As rehabilitated demo- 
cratic powers, more intimately concerned with Russian 
issues, they may in fact take over the initiative and 
somewhat ease the burden which today falls so heavily 
on the U.S. Yet. if all these efforts fail, the Long Detente 
will end in a storm—not the kind of struggle which Stalin 
envisaged among the capitalist nations, but a duel between 
the Soviet Empire and the West. 

The Detente can not develop into a stable peace unless 
these main points are fulfilled: 

1, All Soviet forces—military and civilian, govern- 
ment and party, political, economic and police—must be 
withdrawn from the satellite nations, and their unilateral 
treaties with Moscow abrogated. Gaining political in- 
dependence, these nations will be free to introduce civil 
liberties and organize their economies as they please. 
This applies to East Germany, too. 

2. The present Soviet-Chinese condominium in Man- 
churia must cease. All Soviet forces and agents must be 
withdrawn from China. Insofar as Manchuria needs eco- 
nomic assistance and new investments, foreign economic 
activity must cease to be a purely Russian affair; it 
should be internationalized. 

3. Certain specific territorial problems also demand 
solution. Among these are the German-Polish frontier, 
Poland’s former Eastern territories, the Baltic states and 
the Kurile Islands, 

These are the preconditions for a transition from a 
detente to a stable peace. If these measures are volun- 
tarily carried out, the transition will be peaceful. 

Is it possible that Moscow, in the foreseeable future, 
will enter the path of peaceful retreat? In its present 
political and personal composition, as the executive com- 
mittee of the most orthodox of Communist parties, the 
Soviet regime will balk and resist; it may even prefer 
a conflict to consistent retreat. Nevertheless, the changes 
and trends unleashed by Stalin’s death have not yet 
reached their limit. 

The Soviet Government is at all times two things. 
It is, first. the regime of a major nation obliged to care 
for its own security—what we usually call a national 
government presiding over national interests. At the same 
time. the Soviet regime is guided by a party and a 
Philosophy with a set of its own goals and programs. 
Sometimes these two functions coincide; sometimes they 
conflict. 

Russian national interest and that of the Communist 
movement coincided, for example, in the wartime alliance 
with the West against Nazi Germany. In a case of this 
kind, it was easy for the Soviet leaders to cloak the Com- 
munist course in national (immensely popular) clothing. 
When national interest has conflicted with that of Com- 
munism, however, the first as a rule has been subordinated 
to the second. In domestic affairs, the most striking ex- 
amples were the forcible farm collectivization and the 
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Great Purge. In the international field, the present over- 
extension of the Empire is contrary to Russia’s legitimate 
national interests. 

Superficially, one might imagine that there is no better 
defense for a country than a strict control over its neigh- 
bors north and south, east and west. Actually, this con- 
cept—realized in ancient Rome and Napoleon’s France— 
is fallacious. Geography and political factors set limits 
to the expansion of every nation. This is especially 
true in modern Europe. As soon as a nation transgresses 
these limits, the historic laws which affect cohabitation 
on a multinational continent begin to tell. 

From the viewpoint of Russia’s national interests, the 
complex structure of her Empire necessitates efforts, 
sacrifices and expenses which can be borne only with 
the greatest of strain. The huge rearmament, the un- 
precedented size of her armies, the feverish race for 
nuclear weapons, the effort to become a major naval 
power, rearmament of the satellites, the extensive rail- 
road and industrial building abroad—all these policies 
have been imposed on a poor country ravaged only re- 
cently by the most terrible war in its history. Not only 
do such policies doom the Russian people to a level of 
perpetual misery, but they involve innumerable conflicts 
abroad and bear the seeds of apocalyptic war. Postwar 
Russia is suffering from  elephantiasis. Contraction, 
rather than expansion, of the Empire is dictated by Rus- 
sia’s true interests, 

On the other hand, the Communist concept of an ever- 
growing Union of Soviet Republics dictates a policy of 
new aggrandizements. So long as Stalin could create 
satellites and wage satellite wars with success, this course 
provoked few doubts and little opposition in the Kremlin 
—except among a few farsighted leaders like Maxim 
Litvinov. Now, however, easy victories are over and future 
prospects are dim. Throughout the free world, the Com- 
munist movement is losing power, influence and prestige. 
Communism has been smashed in several nations of West- 
ern Europe and is deteriorating rapidly in others. It is 
already a negligible quantity in North America. Even in 
Asia, where developments were somewhat retarded, it has 
passed its peak and begun to decline. 

Communist Russia today looms as a high rock in 
the midst of a drying sea. The Long Detente and the 
guaranteed slatus quo, conceived as clever maneuvers 
toward new Communist victories, lead the Soviet rulers to 
a dead end. The privations and tensions of the Long 
Detente, which might be endured for the sake of a radiant 
future, will become unsupportable if tomorrow is as 
unpromising as today and yesterday. As these tendencies 
crystalize, the two components of Soviet policy—Russian 
national interest and Communist Weltanschauung—will 
tend to become divorced in Soviet minds and actions, In 
the end, the first must prevail, though not without grave 
internal crises. This, it now appears, is the only manner 
in which the Long Detente can end in a stable peace. 
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Louisiana's Governor Won't Be Liberal 


By Foust Richards 


NEW ORLEANS 
DILEMMA common to Southern 
A voters will again confront those 
of liberal persuasion in Louisiana 
when the quadrennial Gubernatorial 
contest climaxes in a vote next Jan- 
uary 17. To date, none of the an- 
nounced or potential candidates has 
taken anything resembling a progres- 
sive stand on important issues like 
segregation and the “right-to-work” 
law. 

On the first issue, a certain reluc- 
tance to speak out is understandable. 
No candidate who openly supported 
the Supreme Court's decision to out- 
law school segregation could possibly 
survive the first primary. But liberal- 
minded folks had at least hoped for 
a voice of mildness in the campaign 
clatter, now getting under way in 
earnest. So far no such voice has 
been heard. 

On the second issue, most pro- 
labor people had hoped for a strong 
fight against the right-to-work bill 
by Earl K. Long, a former Governor 
who is regarded by many as the 
strongest man in the race. As yet. 
however, Long has said nothing and 
has implied that he intends to adhere 
to this policy. 

Long’s chief opponent is expected 
to be New Orleans Mayor deLesseps 
S. Morrison, the “wonder boy” of 
Louisiana politics who is known 
throughout this hemisphere (he’s no- 
toriously fond of good-will junkets 
to Latin America) for having rid 
this cosmopolitan city of its free-and- 
easy, graft-ridden government. Like 
many another personality of inter- 
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national renown, “Chep” Morrison 
is not so universally admired in his 
own home town. Partly this is be- 
cause his “reform movement” has in 
some cases degenerated into a routine 
political machine, having absorbed 
most of its old enemies. But partly 
it is because of his demonstrated un- 
willingness to stand up and be count- 
ed on a controversial or dangerous 
question. 

When Adlai Stevenson ran against 
General Eisenhower in 1952, for ex- 
ample, “Chep” was silent even 
though one word from him would 
have assured Stevenson the support 
of the Mayor’s machine and a whop- 
ping majority in the city. As it was, 
Stevenson just barely squeaked by 
and then only because of the hard 
work of New Orleans Negroes who 
apparently went down the line for 
him. Privately, it was heard that the 
Mayor, a Democrat, really wished to 
support Eisenhower but did not want 
to alienate those of his ward leaders 
who were loyal to the label under 
which they did their politicking. 
(Some, of course, were for Eisen- 
hower too.) 

During the struggle to prevent 
passage of the right-to-work bill, la- 
bor leaders called on the Mayor to 
urge him to use his influence on their 
behalf. He declined to go on record. 
saying that he had received phone 
calls from rural legislators threaten- 
ing to scuttle the city’s program in 
the Legislature if he opposed the 
bill. But it should be noted that the 
New Orleans delegation voted against 
the bill almost to a man. In view of 


the Mayor’s control over the group, 
it seems unlikely that they would 
have done so had he been ardently 
in favor of the right-to-work. Never- 
theless, he feared openly offending 
powerful folks on whom he might 
have to call when his ambitions lead 
him to greaier heights. 

Of the other candidates in the 
Governor’s race, only State Police 
Superintendent Francis Grevemberg, 
whose gambling raids have created 
much public excitement, can be seri- 
ously regarded right now. His views, 
except on law enforcement, are not 
known, but his tieup with Governor 
Robert Kennon’s administration 
would indicate he is probably a con- 
servative in matters governmental. 

Kennon himself is reportedly ready 
to back James H. (“You Are My 
Sunshine”) Davis as his successor. 
(Kennon cannot by law seek a second 
successive term.) If this happens, it 
will prove a painful irony. For Da 
vis, as Governor, vetoed an earlier 
right-to-work bill and has long been 
a favorite of labor-minded Louisi- 
anians. (His views have obviously 
changed since then.) Kennon, of 
course, is an anathema. 

An Eisenhower supporter and al 
admirer of Texas Governor Allan 
Shivers, Kennon is proud of his re 
actionary views. He signed the right: 
to-work bill with relish and publicly 
praised the lawmakers for theif 
statesmanship in enacting it. Indeed, 
the only comfort Louisiana liberals 
can take in the coming vote is that 
whoever is elected. it won’t be Kem 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Babel Reissued 


Reviewed by Gleb Struve 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, University 
of California; author, “Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-50” 


Isaac Babel: The Collected Stories. 
Ed. and transl. by Walter Morison. 
Criterion. 381 pp. $5.00. 


EvEN IN Nazi Germany, well-known 
people — writers, artists, scholars, 
journalists—seldom, if ever, disap- 
peared without leaving some trace. 
Under the Communist dictatorship, 
this became quite a common occur- 
rence, especially in the 1930s. Of 
several well-known Soviet writers, 
one cannot say for sure that they are 
dead or alive—and, if dead, when 
and how they died. Under normal 
conditions, one might learn those 
facts from an encyclopedia or a simi- 
lar reference work, but in the Soviet 
Union the names of these men are 
simply removed from the latest edi- 
tions of encyclopedias. Among such 
“living corpses” is the well-known 
Soviet writer, Isaac Babel, whose Red 
Cavalry and other stories have now 
been re-issued in a collected edition 
with the addition of some stories pre- 
Viously not translated into English. 

Babel’s rise to fame was spectacu- 
lar. If we discount his first two 
stories published by Gorky in 1916, 
his literary debut was made in 1923. 
By 1924, he was one of the acknowl- 
edged stars in the Soviet literary 
firmament. Russian émigré critics 
also spoke very highly of him, and, 
after the translation of Red Cavalry 
into several languages, his reputa- 
tion received world-wide sanction. 
One of the least prolific of Soviet 
Writers, he wrote little after the pub- 
lication of Red Cavalry and of Tales 
of Odessa. (This little included two 
or three plays which remain un- 
translated. ) 

In 1934, at the first Congress of 
Soviet Writers, convened under the 
slogan of “socialist realism,” Babel 
had to come out with an apologia pro 
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domo sua and to explain his relapse 
into silence. Lionel Trilling, in his 
introduction to this volume, gives 
some interesting quotations from 
that speech. But it is not true, as 
Mr. Trilling says, that “The silence 
for which Babel apologized was not 
broken,” or that. in the words of the 
publisher’s blurb, “since 1936 there 
has been no mention of Babel’s name 
in any Soviet publication.” After 
1934, Babel’s stories continued to 
appear now and then in Soviet peri- 
odicals. In 1937, the Krasnaya Nov 
published his story “The Kiss.” In 
1938, the almanac called The Year 21 
published his short reminiscences of 
meetings with Gorky; the same year, 
Literaturnaya Gazeta and Izvestia in- 
cluded his signature under the obitu- 
ary of the writer Alexander Malysh- 
kin; and in October 1938 Literatur- 
naya Gazeta also printed an extract 
from Babel’s scenario based on Niko- 
lay Ostrovsky’s novel How Steel Was 
Tempered. 

As far as I can establish, Babel’s 
last appearance in print was at the 
very end of 1938 when Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, in its December 31 issue, in- 
cluded Babel among those who were 
asked to voice New Year wishes. 
Babel’s New Year wish was brief, 
unorthodox, and significant by the 
absence of any usual references to 
Soviet literature. He wrote: 

“T wish that in 1939 it would be 
possible to buy in our bookstores 
cheap and complete editions of Leo 
Tolstoy’s imaginative works. It is al- 
most impossible to obtain them. This 
is a great hardship. I know it from 
my own experience. As years go by, 
one’s admiration of the beauty and 


truth of those books becomes all the 
more irresistible.” 

This appears, then, to have been 
Babel’s literary last wish and will. 
After that, no more was heard of 
him. Not only his writings but his 
very name disappeared for a long 
time from the Soviet press, as if he 
had never played a part in Soviet lit- 
erature. When it was briefly recalled 
again, it was by way of an extremely 
adverse comment upon him as one of 
the most typical representatives of 
the “Southern” (read: Odessa) 
school in Soviet literature, who by 
his stories, and especially his Odessa 
tales with the sub-standard, un- 
grammatical speech of their charac- 
ters, had contributed to the “pollu- 
tion” of the Russian language. (This 
sudden reference to Babel appeared 
in an article published by the Critic 
A. Tarasenkov in Novy Mir at the 
height of the “anti-cosmopolitan” 
campaign in the Soviet Union.) 

Babel’s personal fate is not known 
for certain. Mr. Trilling writes: “In 
1937 he was arrested. He died in a 
concentration camp in 1939 or 1940. 
It is not known for certain whether 
he was shot or died of typhus. Both 
accounts of the manner of his death 
have been given by people who were 
inmates of the camp at the time. Nor 
is it known for what specific reason 
he was arrested.” Thus, such infor- 
mation as there is, is both vague and 
contradictory. 

After World War II there were 
reports about Babel being kept in a 
concentration camp somewhere near 
Rybinsk and editing the camp news- 
paper. Recently a Yugoslav critic, 
Gustav Krklec, who had met Babel 





in Paris in 1926, wrote in a post- 
script to an earlier essay on Babel 
that the famous Soviet poet Konstantin 
Simoncv had admitted in 1941, dur- 
ing a visit to Yugoslavia, that Babel 
was in Siberia, but added that he 
was going to be “pardoned” soon 
because of his great talent. Since 
Babel had never been openly accused 
of anything (except his “silence”’) 
nor publicly sentenced, one might ask 
what he was to be pardoned for. 
Simonov gave no explanation but 
spoke apparently of sabotage, espio- 
nage and other familiar “crimes.” 
Simonov’s prediction did not mate- 
rialize, however, and today, fourteen 
years later, nothing more has been 
heard of Babel’s fate. 

Criterion Books is to be congratu- 
lated on re-issuing Babel’s works. 
babel’s fame rests and will rest al- 
most entirely on his Red Cavalry 
stories, though some of his Jewish 
Odessa tales also have considerable 
literary merit. Babel combined artis- 
tic detachment and economy with a 
sensuous approach to life and an 
ironic vision of its incongruities. He 
was a master of contrast and para- 
dox. His stories of Odessa life, for 
all their realism, are romantic and 
exotic and reveal his predilection for 
the unusual, the outsize. Hyperbole 
is one of his favorite devices. In the 
Revolution and the Civil War, he 
was also attracted by the unusual and 
paradoxical. His keen vision and 
great sense of line and color. com- 
bined with his extreme sensitiveness 
to cruelty and brutality. and to all 
that is excessive and inordinate, en- 
abled him to show up Marshal Bu- 
denny’s Polish campaign, which was 
Jewish 
plunders and violence, in a sequence 


accompanied by pogroms, 
of truly Goyaesque miniatures. 
Walter Morison has revised to 
great advantage the earliér versions 
of stories from Red Cavalry and pro- 
vided excellent translations of some 
previously untranslated __ stories. 
Strangely enough, he does not seem 
to have been able to lay hands on the 
Russian text of two stories (“Line 
and Color” and “The Kiss”) and in 
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his translator’s note says that these 
two stories “are translated from the 
French, the only known versions.” 
Nevertheless, “Line and Color” was 


included in the 1927 volume of Ba- 
bel’s Stories and “The Kiss” ap- 
peared in Krasnaya Nov (1937, VII). 

Professor Trilling’s introduction is 
interesting, but to me it seems 
to suffer from two important de- 
fects. In the first place, Mr. Trilling 
tends to over-rationalize Babel’s atti- 
tude to the Cossack’s violence and 
brutality. Secondly, he goes too far 
in identifying the usual narrator in 
Red Cavalry with Babel himself and 
therefore regarding the stories as so 
much documentary evidence. Thus 
he overlooks their fictional make-up, 
into which the narrator enters as a 
deliberate artistic device. Fortunate- 
ly, Mr. Trilling does not go as far 
in this direction as the reviewer of 
this volume in Partisan Review who 
charges Babel with immorality and 
brutality and supports this conten- 
tion by attributing to him as the 


narrator the sentiments voiced in a 
story (one, indeed, of the most 
“brutal” stories in the book) told in 
the name of the Cossack commander 
Pavlichenko. There is much in Ba. 
bel’s stories that may repel the 
reader, much that is blasphemous or 
naturalistically crude. (A story like 
“The Sin of Jesus” must be adjudged 
an artistic failure, and it is not the 
only one.) But in the best of the 
stories violence. cruelty, blasphemy, 
squalor, and repulsive physiological 
details are depicted with an artistic 
detachment, only slightly seasoned 
with irony, that is, esthctically speak- 
ing, extremely effective. It is a pity, 
therefore, that Mr. Trilling, instead 
of analyzing at length the Jew-Cos. 
sack conflict as reflected in Babel’s 
stories, did not say more about Ba- 
bel’s art of storytelling, his style, his 
play of contarsts, psychological and 
stylistic, etc. All the more so since 
Mr. Trilling’s synthetic portrait of 
the Cossacks is. historically and so- 
cially speaking. somewhat lopsided. 





Monument to Democracy 


The TVA. 
By Gordon R. Clapp. 
Chicago. 206 pp. $3.50. 


“TVA is controversial because it 
is consequential; let it become insig- 
nificant to the public interest .. . 
and people will stop arguing about 
it.” Thus Mr. Clapp puts his finger 
on the central issue and makes clear 
throughout his lucid and persuasive 
statement what some of the contro- 
versial factors are. Read in conjunc- 
tion with the equally vigorous, al- 
though differently oriented, volume 
by his former chief, David E. Lilien- 
thal. 7!’A: Democracy on the March, 
the puzzled citizen will get a compre- 
hensive. informed, public-spirited set- 
ting forth of the what, why, how, how 
much, and what value. of this pio- 
neering experiment. 

The pioneering aspects have 
proved of crucial importance and 
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great public value. The device of 
Federal whole 
policy of decentralized management! 
and collaborative effort with local 


incorporation, the 


agencies. the recent growth of pri- 
vate enterprise in the valley, the in- 
crease in the per capita income in the 
affected states. the productive and 
pacific use of collective bargaining 
—these are but a few of the items in 
a record of accomplishment and 
pilot-plant development marked by 
conspicuous success and by virtually 
complete conversion of local groups 
to the whole idea and its accruing 
benefits. And. by the same token, the 
manifold achievements have occa 
sioned the continuing resistance and 
counter-propaganda of private powé! 
interests—extending in one of its 
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most recent manifestations to the 
contentious Dixon-Yates episode. 
What is at stake here is no single 
one of the secondary allegations 
of the critics. It is rather a total 
indictment, along with a funda- 
mental misconception of the place of 
the public interest in the formulation 
and implementing of a_ national 
power policy. And the delineation of 
the aspects of this policy issue in 
Mr. Clapp’s final chapter is a masterly 
one. He helps to keep the controver- 


sial elements focused on the central 
attack and is not to be led away into 
abstract discussions of private power 
production and free enterprise, upon 
which basic matter he is temperate 
and balanced. 

It is ironic that the lessons of this 
pilot project have been better taken 
to heart abroad than at home. A Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, for example, 
has been loudly urged for some years 
but is still in the talk stage. And rele- 
vant applications in the Far West of 


the truths here learned have been 
equally resisted and blocked. 

“Built for the People of the United 
States” is inscribed on the key struc- 
tures of the TVA. A noble slogan, a 
noble performance and a body of 
useful and tested principles to be 
drawn upon! Mr. Clapp is admirable 
in keeping his eye on the salient 
issues. As democratic pamphleteering 
of a higher order of probity and 
competence, this book deserves ten 
times the reading it is likely to get. 





Birth Control and Our Resources 


Standing Room Only. 
By Karl Sax. 
Beacon. 192 pp. $3.00. 


From the neo-Malthusian _ pessi- 
mism of William Vogt to the tech- 
nocratic optimism of Jacob Rosin 
and Max Eastman. we have had al- 
most a decade of rather futile con- 
troversy about the ecological destiny 
of modern man. Professor Sax con- 
tributes less rhetoric to the discus- 
sion than have some of his prede- 
cessors, but he succeeds rather better 
than they in presenting the problem 
in its totality. 
His conclusion, with which one is 


multi-dimensional 


forced to agree, is that. barring the 
development and general application 
of new—and non-Malthusian—pre- 
ventive checks on the birth rate, 
Malthus’s positive checks of famine, 
disease and war will be the ultimate 
determinants of our like-it-or-not 
One World human ecology. To put 
it more simply, Dr. Sax says that the 
Catholic and Communist opposition 
to birth control deprives the modern 
world of its only chance of moving 
intelligently toward a workable bal- 
ance between population and _ sub- 
sistence resources. 

There are probably few competent 
demographers and human ecologists 
—including those of the Communist 
and Catholic faiths—who do not 
privately admit to themselves that 
this is so. But they don’t say it pub- 
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licly—not if, like Alva Myrdal, they 
work for the United Nations or its 
affiliated agencies, WHO, FAO and 
UNESCO; not if they are dependent 
upon the subsidies of private founda- 
tions; not if they wish to avoid ex- 
communication by the Catholic 
Church or liquidation by the Com- 
munist party. 

So that the bottleneck of global 
survival is not soil fertility, nor min- 
erals, nor energy. Nor is it lack of 
a technical means of family limita- 
tion. No, it is a silence, a censor- 
ship. Bowing to this censorship, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, writes 
Dr. Sax, aborted a promising birth 
control project in Mexico. Yielding 
to the power of the Catholic hierar- 
chy, the Government of Puerto Rico 
ignored the recommendation of its 
Legislature that birth control mea- 
sures be instituted. 

Not only is it impossible to make 
public application of presently avail- 
able technical means of birth con- 
trol; it is even less possible to use 
national or international resources 
of money and scientific personnel in 
a major search for a better means— 
a search which, if prosecuted on an 
adequate scale, would probably be 
successful in a few years. 

A universally-available pill or 


potion would do it. The Indians of 
our Southwest have used such a 
potion for centuries. It is a decoc- 
tion of lithospermum, a large peren- 
nial herb which is widely distributed 
in Europe and Asia as well as in the 
Americas. English investigators have 
proved that a water extract of litho- 
spermum suppresses ovulation in 
women without adverse side effects. 
The plant could be grown as a cul- 
tivated crop and _ harvested with 
ordinary haying machinery, pending 
the isolation and synthesis of its 
active ingredient. Dr. Sax suggests 
that an extract of lithospermum or 
its active ingredient could be in- 
corporated in a staple food—the 
untreated food to be made available 
to women who want another child. 

There is nothing technically im 
practical about the suggestion. Such 
a project would, in fact, present far 
less technical difficulty than convert- 
ing the energy of the hydrogen 
bomb to peaceful uses; and, if 
human need dictated world policy. 
birth control would be given the 
priority. There are several other 
potential energy 
thermonuclear fusion, but there is 
no practical alternative to birth con- 
trol, because without it, the demo- 
graphic transition of the overpopu- 


sources besides 
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lated countries from a_high-birth- 
rate, high-death-rate culture to a low- 
birth-rate, low-death-rate culture is 
simply not feasible. 

“The utmost development of agri- 
culture and industry,” writes Dr. 
Sax, “cannot possibly keep pace with 
a population growth arising from a 
natural birth rate and a modern 
death rate.” 

Modern sanitation, modern epi- 


demiology and modern medicine will 
soon give the Soviet Union and 
China a modern death rate and, 
lacking birth control, a population 
explosion. 

The dilemma, as Dr. Sax clearly 
indicates, is ultimately a_ political 
one. Despite past plundering of our 
planet, science and technology can 
give us the means of human survival, 
the possibility of achieving a balance 


between population and subsistence 
resources. But politics determines 
whether or not these means are used 
and how, whether or not the balance 
is to be realized. 

Dr. Sax’s book is short, well 
organized, and written throughout 
with admirable forthrightness as well 
as with a gratifying economy of 
style. It should be a must for library 
book lists. 





The Evolution of Evelyn Waugh 


Officers and Gentlemen. 
By Evelyn Waugh. 
Little, Brown, 339 pp. $3.75. 


IN HIS PREFACE to the first of his 
novels that deals directly or indi- 
rectly with World War II, Put Our 
More Flags (1942), Evelyn Waugh 
declares that he finds “more food 
for thought in the follies of Basil 
Seal and Ambrose Silk than in the 
sagacity of the higher command.” 
In all of the novels and short tales 
that preceded Put Out More Flags 
and, predominantly, in the novels 
that followed it, this has been Mr. 
Waugh’s perfectly legitimate esthetic 
prejudice. He dislikes the modern 
world back 
wistfully to “Edwardian certainty”: 
possibly, as a good Catholic who 
also happens to be devoted to reac- 


intensely and_ looks 


tion, he would like even more the 
thirteenth century. I doubt it, 
though, for Mr. Waugh pretty obvi- 
ously likes disliking (or has grown 
accustomed to liking it). 

Reading all his novels from 
Decline and Fall (1928) to Officers 
and Gentlemen. currently a_ best- 
seller, one is inclined to believe that 
he agrees with the follyful Ambrose 
Silk: “Hell is all right. The human 
mind is inspired enough when. it 
comes to inventing horrors; it is 
when it tries to invent a Heaven that 
it shows itself cloddish.” 

Certainly it is true that Mr. Waugh 
is and always has been inspired 
enough in his representation of con- 
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temporary Hell and that he’s good 
at showing up currently cloddish in- 
ventions of earthly paradises. He is 
so delightedly malicious he delights 
us; only occasionally does he make 
us believe in and like characters 
apparently destined for Heaven. 
Which is his best novel I can’t 
say. A lot can be said for Decline 
and Fall, the only novel about the 
“lost generation” that is consistently 
amusing (the early novels of Huxley 
and Hemingway’s superb The Sun 
Also Rises, its only rivals in the 
Twenties, sometimes amuse but more 
often distress or move). Paul Penny- 
feather, the 
naively wholesome to be taken seri- 
ously; indeed one feels it altogether 
appropriate that he should go to 
prison as a white-slaver who knows 
nothing about white-slavery and that 
he should, released, study theology 
with only a dim notion of God. And 
how delightfully awful the other 
characters are: Mrs. Beste-Chet- 
wynde, later to become Lady Metro- 
land, who tramps over everybody 
with an almost innocent sinfulness; 
Mr. Prendergast, who left the church 
because he couldn’t understand “why 
God had made the world at all,” and 
returned to it when he learned of “a 
species of person called a ‘Modern 
Churchman’ who draws the full 
salary of a beneficed clergyman and 


protagonist, is too 


need not commit himself to any re 
ligious belief”; Captain Grimes, an 
amusing and unpretentious rogue, 
who says, “You know, God’s in his 
heaven; all’s right with the world. 
I can’t quite explain it, but I don’t 
believe one can ever be unhappy for 
long provided one does exactly what 
one wants to and when one wants 
to”; Silenus, the architect, who loves 
machines and hates mankind because 
men are immature and machines are 
inflexibly purposive. 

Mr. Waugh became a Catholic in 
1930, the year he published Vile 
Bodies (whether before or after ! 
don’t know). Except for Father 
Rothschild’s remark in Vile Bodies— 
“IT don’t think people ever want to 
lose their faith either in religion or 
anything else”—there is nothing to 
indicate that Mr. Waugh had in any 
way changed. Nor is there in Black 
Mischief (1932), which is chiefly 
concerned with showing the ridicu- 
lousness of Negroes who ape the 
efficiency of whites (which, to be 
fair, Mr. Waugh also dislikes), spe 
cifically with the ridiculousness of 
Emperor Seth, who, with “eyes wild 
with the inherited terror of the 
jungle, desperate with the acquired 
loneliness of civilization,” still im 
tends to abolish the death penalty, 
marriage, infant mortality, totemism, 
inhuman butchery, mortgages, emi- 
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gration. The end of it all is Basil 
Seal’s eating (unknowingly) the 
woman he loves, the first of a series 
of deaths that seem to symbolize 
modern man’s preying on himself. 

Scoop (1933), which delights me 
particularly because I hate efficient 
yellow journalism as much as Mr. 
Waugh does, shows no fundamental 
change of attitude. The choice of a 
mild naturalist as the reporter (by 
error, of course) of a silly revolu- 
tion results in great farce and the 
reduction to absurdity of Lord 
Copper, the Daily Beast and a lot 
else that characterizes the horrible- 
ness of the modern world we some- 
how or other can still be amused by. 

A change of emphasis is mildly 
evident in A Handful of Dust 
(1934), one of Mr. Waugh’s best 
novels. The hero is Tony Last, who 
knows he is not clever but does not 
see why that is any reason to forget 
courtesy; the villainess, Tony’s wife, 
is perhaps the most completely 
realized bitch in modern literature. 
The end is Tony’s capture by Todd 
in the away-from-everywhere-out- 
lands of South America and _ the 
penalty is Tony’s sentence to read 
Dickens sentimentally in an environ- 
ment and with a people who could 
never recognize sentiment. 

Put Out More Flags, Brideshead 
Revisited (1945), some of the stories 
in Tactical Exercises, the linked 
duology, Men at Arms and Officers 
and Gentlemen, dramatize rather 
successfully Mr. Waugh’s effort to 
be positively Catholic while still re- 
maining an artist. At the conclusion 
of Put Out More Flags, Sir Joseph 
says, “There’s a new spirit abroad 
-». I can see it on every side.” Mr. 
Waugh adds, “And, poor booby, he 
was bang right.” 

Brideshead Revisited (1945) is 
Mr. Waugh’s most obviously Catho- 
lic novel. Not crassly obvious 
though. Sebastian, a drunk both be- 
cause his mother expects too much 
and because he wants too much per- 
fection from himself and the world, 
'sa believable mortal striving in- 
adequately for sainthood. The other 
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characters—Brideshead, naive, de- 
vout but seeing God in everything; 
the horrible Rex Mottram (“a tiny 
bit of a man pretending he was the 
whole”) ; Lord Marchmain, who per- 
haps made an act of contrition at 
his death; Lady Marchmain, who 
had “been loved in the wrong way,” 
who was a saint and a prig who all 
through “her life . . . had all the 
sympathy of everyone except those 
she loved”; everyone except Charles 
Ryder who becomes a convert— 
make the novel plausible and often 
as moving as the books Mr. Waugh 
has written against the modern 
world that lives without Catholicism’s 
God. 

As unobtrusive propaganda for 
his faith, as one of the best treat- 
ments of World War II, Men at Arms 
and Officers and Gentlemen are the 
best representatives of Mr. Waugh’s 
effort to move in a new direction 
esthetically and actually. One really 
believes in Guy Crouchbank as set 
apart from his “fellows,” a garlanded 
victim devoted to the sacrifice. He 
is silly like us, getting his wound 
charging a wastebasket rather than 
an enemy; he is cynical enough to 
think there should be a drug for 
soldiers to put them to sleep until 
they are needed; he sees war as 
“order, counter order, disorder,” 
where the “stragglers seem to be in 
front of the firing line.” But he be- 
lieves, like his Catholic father, and, 
to make things not too propagandis- 
tic, like Ritchie-Hook, “enfant ter- 
rible of the first World War... 
often decorated . . . twice court- 
martialed . . . twice acquitted in 
recognition of the brilliant success 
of his independent action,” in two 
“requisites for a lawful war, a just 
cause and the chance of victory.” 

Well, I am not a Catholic, and I 
admire Mr. Waugh because I think 
it possible he may be right, I wrong 
(possibly the only criterion for 
esthetic accuracy, for no one can 
admire a writer who is esthetically 
implausible). Mr. Waugh annoys 
me by his aristocratic disdainfulness. 
His novels are full of prejudices I 


hope I do not dislike because of my 
own prejudices. For Kafka, Kierke- 
gaard and such, he has the dislike 
of a belligerent, upper-caste low- 
brow. He is very snide about mod- 
ern painting, particularly Picasso’s, 
smacks down “progressive novelists” 
and the poets who left England for 
America. Except for Father Roth- 
schild, no Jew in Mr. Waugh’s 
novels is estimated highly or treated 
fairly. Neither is any Frenchman, 
German, or American (I think). 
Democracy is “equality through 
slavery,” Communism rather worse. 
The coming law, particularly de- 
scribed in his brilliant not-Utopian 
short story, “Love Among the 
Ruins,” will be that no man can “be 
held responsible for the consequences 
of his own acts,” the coming slogan, 
“state be with you,” the coming life 
boredom even more exquisite than 
that Nina and Adam did not enjoy 
in Vile Bodies. Also he believes that 
wars (regretably) will always be 
fought and that there is an upper- 
class group, to which Mr. Waugh 
either belongs or wishes to belong, 
that will always try to see there is 
an England. 

I don’t mean that last sentence as 
sarcasm. Perhaps Mr. Waugh is 
right about the virtues of the aristoc- 
racy he likes and the deficiencies of 
the “democracy” we have. It could 
be he’s right about the virtues of the 
Catholics he doesn’t overidealize. 
Read again and again, all of Mr. 
Waugh’s novels except Helena 
(which I haven’t read because re- 
viewers I respected put me off it and 
I’m in a gmall town where it isn’t 
available) delight, simply because 
Mr. Waugh may be right and cer- 
tainly rights well. Time, which has 
pardoned Kipling and Claudel be- 
cause of how well they write, will 
certainly pardon Mr. Waugh. [ hate, 
love, read, and distrust him—but I 
am convinced that I want to read all 
of his novels to come I am not sure 
I'll agree with. 
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By Herrymon Maurer 


This 16-page special section, 
THE NEw 
LEADER earlier this year. is 
an invaluable guide to the 
tangled mess we call “China 
policy.” Written by an ac- 
knowledged 


published — by 


Asian expert. 
author of several books and 
long an editor of Fortune, 
“Formosa and Free World 
Policy” explains our stake in 
the clash between Chinese 
Communism and the Nation- 
alist Government, gives val- 
uable background on Ameri- 
relations 


can-Chinese over 


the last decade. 
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ECONOMICS 


If Herbert Hoover and his ilk want to set back 
the hands of the economic clock, those two con- 
clusions reached by Solomon Fabricant, discuss- 


“ 


ing “Government in the U.S. Economy” in your 
issue of August 22, are nevertheless correct. It’s 
curious how some “engineers” dodge the mathe- 
matical fact that doubling a number of economic 
and social innovations vastly more than doubles 
combinations of such innovations and the neces- 
sity of increased Government regulation and 
participation. The “overhead” or government of 
a community must be expanded willy-nilly ac- 
cordingly. Maybe a statement that a doubling of 
the number of playing cards of bridge would 
augment possible combinations 20,000 times is a 
bit “far-fetched,” but governmental “overhead” 
increases depend on precisely the same _ prin- 
ciple. 

To say how much the automobile has in- 
creased Government employment hasn’t been 
estimated by economists, so far as | am aware. 
Will our Hoovers demonstrate that Atoms for 
Peace need not magnify the undertakings of our 
Federal tremendously? Harking 
back to that Manchester School of Economy and 
Herbert Spencer’s anarchistic sort of industrial 


Government 


order, is as stupid as removing green and red 
traffic-controlling lamps from every street corner. 
Schenectady, N.Y. Herpert M. MERRILL 


SEGREGATION 


William E. Bohn’s remarks in the August 15 
issue regarding two arguments which might be 
used to uphold school segregation leave me with 
the impression that he thinks a serious plea 
could be made along these lines. This, I think, 
is wrong. 

First, no student of constitutional law would 
argue seriously that the Supreme Court had no 
power to rule on school matters so far as they 
related to the Constitution. The Court does have 


power—since Marbury vs. Madison in 1803—to 
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give content to the general terms of the Consti- 


tution; one of those general terms is the equal 
A mend. 
ment, under which segregation was outlawed, 


protection clause of the Fourteenth 
In order, thus, to attack the Court in that man- 
ner, one would have to attack the entire con. 
cept of judicial review in constitutional matters, 

Second, it seems clear to me that the rather 
unfortunate use of 
sociological and psychological data by Chief 


foggy and (by hindsight) 


Justice Warren is the easiest part of the opin- 
ion to tear down. It was not necessary to the 
decision, though it has served to make the 
decision suspect in some people’s minds. Pro- 
fessor Edmond Cahn of NYU has called the 
result of this use of nonlegal data “a dangerous 
myth,” and has shown that the “authorities” 
cited by Warren are not so conclusive as one 
would, on first blush, assume. (See Cahn’s arti- 
cle in Volume 30, page 150 of the New York 
University Law Review.) 

Do not misunderstand: T think the decision 
was correct: and I tell my Constitutional Law 
students so, even though I am a Yankee in Tal- 
madge land. 


Emory University, Ga. ARTHUR S. MILLER 


DEVERE ALLEN 


I should like to call your readers’ attention 
to the untimely passing of Devere Allen, who 
devoted his life to the cause of better interna 
tional understanding. He died on August 2), 
at the age of 64, after a brief illness. At the 
time he was in Westerly, Rhode Island. where 
he was vacationing. 

For about eight years he was editor of The 
World Tomorrow. In 1933 he founded the No 
Frontier News Service which later became the 
Worldover Press, and he and his wife, Marie, 
edited it practically alone. It went to some 
500 liberal, church and labor papers in the 
English-speaking world. He also had important 
subscribers among the foreign papers, notably 
in India and Latin America, with a_ slightly 
different service designed to correct the wide 
spread mistaken ideas about the United States. 

He was for years a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Socialist party and 
was twice the Socialist party candidate for 
United States Senator from Connecticut. Tw 
years ago, when it became necessary to ¢@ 
some courageous liberals in the Norwalk are 
to issue a statement against some of the Red: 
hunting excesses of the Veterans of Foreig! 
Wars, he came forward unhesitatingly and cot 
sequently helped to revive the Norwalk Chapt! 
of Americans for Democratic Action. 

He was a man of rare judgment, sturdy 
courage, and unswerving devotion to principle 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


But he was so essentially kind that he never 
resorted to invective or mere denunciation, a 
quality rare in the radical world. 

He was a graduate of Oberlin College, a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL), the 
Author’s League of America, and the Overseas 
Press Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Marie Allen, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Hugh Young and Mrs. 
Louis Katona. 

He was indefatigable as a writer and lecturer. 
His books included The Fight for Peace and 
What Europe Thinks About America. 

Old Greenwich, Conn. ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


RUSSIAN JEWS 


I read recently with great interest that the 
Rabbinical Council of America, consisting of 
orthodox Rabbis, has expressed much concern 
for the Jews in Russia whose religion has almost 
been blotted out by a ruthless and anti-Semitic 
dictatorship, that they desire to contact the Jew- 
ish people within the Iron Curtain countries and 
that these Jewish people be permitted to emi- 
grate. This is timely and constructive thinking. 

I hope that the American Rabbis and the 
other Jewish leaders will petition the proper 
American and Communist authorities to bring 
about an early meeting here and abroad of Rus- 
sian and American Rabbis. Such a meeting could 
produce untold benefits for the Jewish people. If 
American and Russian farmers are permitted to 
exchange visits, why not Russian and American 
Rabbis? 

Furthermore, during the recent past, the 
Franco Spanish dictatorship admitted about 
250,000 tourists. Perhaps the Moscow dictator- 
ship may also open its doors to tourists or rela- 
tives, 


New York City NaTHAN D. SHAPIRO 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax ! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
65.75; Mezs. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezs. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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—Chapman, News 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
te do se through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ef Taz New Lazapee Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844. Taz New Leaves 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. 
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IN HOUSING MINUS 
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Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 

. large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped '/, acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 100% mort- 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 
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Write or mail your manuscript directly: 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Stone, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 
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“Funnier, more touching than ever!“—LOOK 


“MISTER ROBERTS" 


in CinemaScope and WarnerColor. starring 


HENRY FONDA « JAMES CAGNEY + WILLIAM POWELL - Jack LEMMON 


also starring BETSY PALMER - WARD BOND - PHIL CAREY 
Produced by LELAND HAYWARD : Directed by JOHN FORD and MERVIN LEROY 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “MASQUERADE”—Featuring the spectacular “Magic 
Mirrors”. . . produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Raymond Paige. 


















There are so many ways to express your love for 
a child—amuse him, caress him, understand him, 
protect him... and drive well, with care. 

Why? 

Because more children 1 to 14 years old are killed 
as a result of motor vehicle accidents than by polio, 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, or any of the 
most dreaded childhood diseases! 

Driving well isn’t easy. But it is so terribly im- 
portant. 

So, if only for this reason, take a fresh look at 














LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 
WHEN YOU’RE DRIVING, TOO 


yourself behind the wheel. It’s so important to be— 
not just a good driver—but an expert. 








A GOOD PARENT 
IS A GOOD DRIVER 

















An official public service message prepared by The Advertising Council 
in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


Are You An Individualist? 


Do you believe each man can, by his own actions, contribute to a better 
world? That's the way we feel. And that's why we're asking you to help 
us overcome rising production costs—costs which only MORE READERS can 
ever defeat. We don't like trimming pages from our summer issues, or 
asking for cash contributions, any more than you do—these are stop- 
gap measures. You and only you (don't wait for the other fellow) can 
really help us. By staking 3 friends to The New Leader, you will move 
us that much closer to real solvency. 
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If you have liked The New Leader, you'll want your friends to have it. 
If you want more and better New Leaders in the future, you'll do your 
part NOW in making them possible. 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues 
of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names 
and addresses | have listed at right. 
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